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CHRISTMAS. 


—_—_— 


E can scarcely claim—considering that 
it was instituted nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years ago —that we have discov- 

ered a new fact when we state that Christmas 
comes on the 25th of December. 

But, intending to celebrate the day, we owe 
this seemingly needless announcement to our 
readers as a sort of explanation. 

There has been such a decided regularity in 
the arrival of Christmas for so many years past, 
that no fears are even now entertained of any ac- 
cident on any railroad that will delay its arrival. 

Christmas was invented for the encourage- 
ment of religious thought and the sale of holi- 
day presents. 

We don’t want to be unfair to religious 
thought, but, as a matter of fact, the holiday 
presents a are great stimulant. 

Who first invented holiday presents history 
does not show. This is not as it should be. 
There are monuments erected every day to men 
far less worthy of recognition. 

Would it not be well to pause amid the revel- 
ry of Christmas festivities,and think how many 
of the merrymakers about us are rejoicing over 
the event that causes the celebration of the 
day, and how many over the gay and glorious 
enjoyment—the ecstatic circus, as it were— 
that they are having, outside of all considera- 
tions of the primal cause ? 

Not that we have the slightest 1ight to object 
to enjoyment, to whatever source it may be 
traced, but we wish to put in a good word for 
Christmas beyond its better-known claims to re- 
spect. 

The human heart yearns for an occasional 
‘ give-away;” and it is as well that its yearning 
should be gratified once a year. 

The season has now arrived when the ave- 
rage young man will button his ulster closely 
about him, and with lugubrious mien walk 
through the brilliant, bustling street, and make 
desperate but vain arithmetical attempts to 
subtract five from two and borrow one. 

The truth will gradually dawn upon him then 
that Christmas is a luxury, and that it oughtn’t 
to be encouraged. 

The young man is not the only one who 
forms this idea every year. But youth feels the 
truth more keenly than age. Youth has not 
been hardened by experience. 

Some men, however, are born experienced; 
which is where we (this is a full-blown editorial 
“*we”’) come in. 

Santa Claus is a gentleman with a gray beard, 
who drives reindeers and is not afraid of the 
climate. 

We don’t want to say anything in deprecia- 
tion of the old gentleman, but if in his gene- 
rosity he should see fit to fling his bounty to a 
few poor people, he would be entitled to a 
much better notice. The rich one’s don’t need 
him. 

It is his habit, we believe, to cram good 
things into stockings. We are not particular 
about the stockings. He can have our boots, 
if he’ll do the filling. 

But though we are not the recipients of many 
thousand Christmas favors annually, we are 
none the less charitably disposed to our neigh- 
bors. If we could—these are a list of 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


we should give: 

To Presip—Ent Haves—A Bust of Senator 
Conkling. 

To SENATOR CoNKLING—A bound Volume of 
the New York 7Zimes. 

To Wm. H. VanpERBILT—A few dollars— 
just for luck. 

To Gero. F. Train—A Pea-nut. 

To Cuas. A. Dana— Ovid's Art of Love. 

To THE “ WorLp ”—An Obelisk. 

To THE STONE MaN—An Ulster. 

To ANTHONY ComstockK—The Venus Ana- 
dyomene. ' 

To ComMISSIONER ERHARDT—A barrel of 
Beer. 

To Ex-PRESIDENT BROADWELL—A reserved 
seat in the Black Maria. 

To H. W. BEEcHER--Some True Outward- 
ness. 

Tothe SuLTAN oF TuRKEY—A Russian Bath. 

To W. M. Evarts.—Roget’s Thesaurus. 

To PRESIDENT Mac Manon —A copy of Puck. 

To Tupper Ho.uuanp - A full set of his own 
works. 

To Oakey HaLt—A Rest. 

To the Czar or Russia—No replevin-er of 
Plevna. 

To Dion Boucicautt—A Speller and De- 
finer. 

To STANLEY MatrHews—A friend on the 
Press. 

To Jut1a MooreE—Swinburne’s Poems. 

To THE NATIONAL Trust Co.—A little Trust. 

To RoosEvELT—Better luck next time. 

To Mrs. GENERAL SHERMAN—A Mabel Waltz. 

To Sittinc BuLL—A standing engagement. 

To GENERAL ‘Howarp—lIntroduction to a 
live Indian. 

To MinisTER WELSH—A copy of “‘Il Bacio.” 
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SENATE, ; 
WASHINGTON, Tuesday, Dec. 11th. 

SENATOR CONKLING distinguished himself by 
presenting petitions. There were petitions from 
men and women who wish to have a hand in 
ballot-box-stuffing. Petitions urging non-tinker- 
ing with our gloriously perfect tariff. Petitions 
by Praise-God Barebones water-drinkers asking 
that the liquor traffic be investigated micros- 
copically and anatomically by a commission. 

The everlasting Silver question again occu- 
pied the attention of the Senate. 

Puck would here remark that Senators might 
save themselves the trouble of talking for or 
against it, for Hayes will veto anything which 
savors of repudiation. 

WEDNESDAY. 

SENATOR CONKLING scored a victory in the 
matter of non-confiimation of New York Cus- 
tom House appointments. He said if Collectors 
of Ports and Naval Officers didn’t put in their 
pockets all the duties that were paid on the 


various articles of merchandise, he couldn’t see 
why their heads should be amputated. 

SENATOR BayarD. thought of all the rotten 
institutions in the country the New York Cus- 
tom House would take the first premium. New 
brooms would sweep clean, so let them invest in 
these articles by all means. 

SENATOR GorDON said, the King, he meant 
the President, could do no wrong. Cornell 
hadn’t obeyed Hayes’s order, therefore Cornell 
must ‘‘ git.” 

SENATOR EDMUNDS wanted to be convinced 
that the personnel of the New York Custom 
House really could be improved on in this side 
of the Millenium. 

It was by a vote of 25 to 31 decided that it 
could not. 








Puckerings. 


PLAINTIVE APPEAL OF THE BARKEEPER.—Beer 
with me yet a little ! 





THE Lay OF THE BEER-KEG. 
Come into the back-yard, George, 
I am sitting here alone, 
And the seidel is wafted gaily around, 
And the Excise Board be blown. 


Is there no society in existence for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to vegetables and vegetable 
productions? If not, why doesn’t Bergh orga- 
nize something of the kind? ‘The treatment 
to which the anise-seed bag is subjected by the 
Queen’s County hunt, is simply barbarous. 





HE lies across the teacher’s knee, his broadest 
end on top, 

And the teacher buckles down to work like 

a Cossack of the Don; 
When the voice of the afflicted arises shrilly: 
** Stop! 

It isn’t fair: I haven’t got my winter trousers 

on!” : 

Now the citizen who owns a tenement-house, 
into which not a breath of pure air or a box 
of laundry-soap has gone during the past year, 
subscribes fifty dollars to a turkey dinner for 
the children of the Five Points Mission, and 
smiles benignantly upon the world, and regards 
himself as a shining light unto the people. 





In these days, when you see a man standing 
at a street corner and wiping his mouth, you 
may not be justified in asserting that he has 
been drinking beer; but you have a right to 
infer that he has gone in a side-door and then 
by way of a tenement-house entry, through a 
cellar, and up a step-ladder to a retired back 
yard in the centre of the block. 





THis is the week when the cat kindly re- 
frains from breaking any crockery; when the 
most supercilious domestic will carry a hod of 
coal up to the fifth story without amurmur; when 
Millicent Aurelia’s pinafore is guiltless of candy- 
smirches and when Jchnny refrains from tear- 
ing his trousers, and brings home a clean report 
book from school. Next week will be different 
in style. 





THOU art not utterly gone from us, O beloved 
scnooner, vessel dear unto our hearts, although 
for a time thou hidest thy face from the sight 
of man. Who soseeketh thee shall find thee, 
and who so knocketh at the side-door, and 
beareth the impress of honesty upon his face, 
nor looketh like a spy of the Oliver Coter 
crowd, it shall be opened unto him. O Excise 
Board! where is thy victory? O Law-and- 
Order-League, that was to have got us in a 





| Sling, where is thy sling? 
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A PAEAN OF PURIO. 


a BRITANNIA, list while we sing to thee, 
We, children of thine in the West— 

4 >” Take thou the treasure we bring to thee, 
Take to thy motherly breast. 

We have given thee scholars and jurists, 
But none have we given thee like this: 

We send to take care of our tourists 
The Man with the Kiss. 





When the Russ was rejoicing in Boker, 
We gave thee our specimen snob 
To succeed the Professor of Poker— 
The not-too-Emmaculate Bob. 
Our eagle’s shriek sometimes has fallen 
On thy ears like an anserine hiss — 
But with pride in his whoop, hear him call in 
The Man with the Kiss. 


From the keeping of women he ravished it— 
* The Kiss made for lips masculine— 
On his mercantile brethren he lavished it, 
Diluted with ocular brine, 
Philadelphia’s merchants respectable 
Set their venerable lips unto his— 
His lips Philadelphian, delectable — 
The Man with the Kiss. 


The Kiss—on the doorstep at parting 
When earth to elysium slips; 
The Kiss—when the salt tears fall smarting 
’*Twixt lips that burn hot against lips—- 
Ah! dear and delicious ye may be all, 
Yet the flavor official ye miss 
That sweetens his usculant labial— 
The Man with the Kiss! 








LIQUOR AND LAW. 
" = 


ci has lately come to light that there lurks 
within the secret body of beer a terrible 
amount of infernal wickedness that has to 
be suppressed. It has also been shown that 
the most direct and efficient way of suppressing 
it is to levy on the beer. 

What more glorious moral spectacle can the 
mind thirst for than Enlightenment and Justice 
swooping down on lager and planting the ban- 
ner of Virtue in the eyes of Intoxication ? 

When Freedom from her lofty height catches 
sight of brass-buttoned policemen dragging un- 
suspecting barkeepers to desperate dungeons 
for selling the cheering draught, Freedom will 
wink with her off eye and say, in a stage-whis- 
per, ‘‘ Well, this does beat the deck.” 

But it is the law. Some years ago it was pro- 
hibited to any but hotel-keepers to sell liquor. 
There were not so many hotel-keepers then as 
there are now. ‘There were not so many sa- 
loons ready to become hotels on the shortest 
possible nutice then as there are now. 

But the law did not interfere with a number 
of men who were not hotel-keepers, but wiiling 
to be, who continued to sell drinks, for a con- 
sideration, with a calm recklessness that was 
almost picturesque. 

The law, which is apt to fall asleep and 
remain so until some sudden jar wakes it up, 
didn’t rouse itself from its slumbers with vigor 
and effect until the Law-and-Order League 
shook it by the shoulder and pointed to men 
earning their daily bread and suppoiting their 
families by selling that iniquitous beverage. 

Then did outraged Rigut rise in its magnifi- 
cence and trumpet its clarion notes of indigna- 
tion to the wide world. ‘Then did outraged 
Right draw peace-loving policemen to the 
scenes of soulless trafic and bid them do their 
duty. 

Which is where outraged Right was not so 
right as it might have been. 





For though Innocence, Sweetness and Light 
may unite in a virtuous protest against the sale 
of spirits, and argue that vice is thus sown with 
furious recklessness, Innocence, Sweetness and 
Light do not recompense men who are deprived 
of their income for the loss and possible misery 
that is brought to poor but honest homes. 

The average barkeeper is not a roaring holo- 
caustic hell-hound, who goes stalking through 
the land murdering women and children in 
their beds and waving a fire-brand of destruc- 
tion over their heads. 

This may be the Law-and-Order League’s 
idea of the average barkeeper, but such really 
are not his trademarks. 

He may be a man whose interest in Epami- 
nondas, Huxley or Eli Perkins is limited, but 
he serves his social purposes in his own mild 
way for all that. He certainly has the redeem- 
ing virtue of treating his fellow-citizens with 
rore deference than the book-agent. 

Nor does he warrant his wares to run for five 
years or more without winding, only to deceive 
the guileless purchaser who is too often seduced 
by such wily words. 

He deats fairly and above board. Except 
where the Law-and-Order League compel him to 
deal below board, where his dealing is out of 
sight. ‘Then he is apt to go further even in his 
deceit, and institute a/ fresco places of refresh- 
ment in the back-yard. But the average bar- 
keeper, when left to himself, is not devoid of 
noble impulses.- His Free Lunches are living 
testimonies of his good will to his fellow-men. 

Why then should this comparatively hai mless 
member of society, who, if he does no positive 
good, certainly does no positive injury, be per- 
secuted with such relentlessness ? 

Why should he be denied out and out the 
privilege of catering to the inner man? Why 
snou d we not rather get an injunction on the 
inner man that wants to be catered to? 

‘These are questions which it is in the interest 
of all fair-minded citizens to discuss. 

It is no small loss to the beer-bibbling popu- 
lace to know that their favorite five-cent 
beverage is to be denied them. Ginger-beer 
and sarsaparilla cost twice as much, and if 
they are to be thrust upon as substitutes by the 
Law and Order League, who’s to provide for 
the additional expense? 

No, in the cause of Economy, as well as 
Justice and Tolerance, we must object to this 
Excise Raid. Let the schooner, triumphant 
and rampant, be emblazoned upon the banner 
of honest barkeepers, and there will not be a 
heart among the thousands of sociable citizens 
that will not be stirred into active resentment 
against sham virtue. 

It is dangerous to trifle with the feelings of a 
beer-drinker. The Law and Order League is 
not strong enough to curb the noble impulses 
of a man who has five cents to spend in lager. 

Besides, what right has anybody, in this land 
of the free and home of the brave, to deprive 
anybody else of the means of earning an honest 
livelihood ? 

If the Law and Order League has got to 
suppress something, let them suppress crimped 
hair, or any other outrageous bane of society. 

The barkeeper has his noble qualities that 
recommend him to humanity. 

If you don’t absolutely like him, don’t en- 
courage him, but don’t try tosit on him, for bar- 
keepers, like ‘l'’ruth, when crushed to earth, wi.l 
rise again; and where, under the sun, in the 
heavens above, or on the earth below. can you 
find anything more awe-inspiring than a bar- 
keeper who has risen again? 








Tuis is the time when the small boy begins 
to stretch his stockings to accommodate a base- 
ball bat, a jack-knife with ten blades, a pair of 
rabbits and a bean-shooter. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
No. XXXVIII. 
WASHINGTON. 


Ya-as, this aw 
place is about an 
hour’s journey 
fwom Baltimore 
and has the capital 
of Amerwica in it 
yer know, as Wash- 
ington isn’t the 
capital itself. 
Doosid extwaordi- 
narwy, isn’t it? 
Some fellaws say that there’s simply aw a we- 
semblance of names. Verwy likely; but I 
weally can’t, yer know, twouble myself to aw 
find out if they’re corwect or not. 

In Washington a gweat many fellaws who 
carwy on the government of the countwy we- 
side. I mean aw the Pwesident of Amerwica, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a fellaw who 
interpwets for aw Indians, and the Amerwican 
Lords and Commons; something like our Parlia- 
ment, but, of course, aw gweatly inferwiah. 

They. call aw this arwangement Congwess. 
Believe aw that’s the name of some minerwal- 
watah at Sarwatoga. Don’t know what it 
means. Othah fellaws wefer to it as a host of 
wepwesentatives, and aw sometimes as a Senate. 
Jack Carnegie says, and I believe he’s wight, 
that there used to be a Senate in Wome. Wa- 
ther think I wecollect weading something aw 
about it; but no fellaw can wemember everwy- 
thing, yer know. 

This parliamentarwy Congwess meet in the 
Capitol (don’t know if that is the wight aw 
spelling) at all sorts of widiculous hours— just, 
yer know, on purpose to be aw differwent fwom 
the only pwoper and wegular Bwitish pwactice. 
But this sort of thing and wong way of doing 
aw things in this countwy is so fwequent that 
a fellaw gets pwetty well used to it. 

I haven’t yet heard any fellaws make aw 
speeches in the Amerwican Paliament; but shall 
pwobably have to do something of the kind, 
yer know, just to pwevent a lot of Amerwican 
government clerks and such class of people 
worwying a fellaw about it. 

Some of the buildings in Washington are 
weally not bad for an Amerwican wepublic; 
indeed 1 wather appwove of the appearwance 
of two osthrwee. I shall pwobably take the 
twouble to aw descrwibe them, when I’ve wested 
for a week or aw so, and don’t feel bawed. 

Washington must be a wetched place to live 
in, even for an Amerwican; apparwently worse 
than Philadelphia. But perwhaps a fellaw has 
to take up his wesidence he-ah severwal years 
befaw he wealizes its gweat attwactions. “Don’t 
feel equal to witing anything more about Wash- 
ington at pwesent aw. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


— The best book for a Christmas present is 
a pocket-book with abundant notes. 

— The difference between Capt. Marryat 
and his daughter is just this: He was a brandy- 
and-water novelist; she is a milk-and-water 
novelist. 


— The two books recently published in 
Philadelphia under the name of the author of 
‘« That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” are obviously juvenile 
works. ‘The very name of “ Dolly” shows the 
time of life when it was written, while ** Theo” 
is a mere pot-boiler, composed apparently 
about the age when the author was learning to 
make pot-hooks. 

— Even the publishers take a hand in the 
Eastern question. Many of the most beautiful 
holiday volumes are bound in Russia or in 
Turkey. 


* 
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MYTHOLOGY ON THE HALF-SHELLI. 





Hi. 
PROCNE AND PHILOMELA. 


y ~sHERE was once a king, who reigned 
somewhere in the ancient geography, and 
who had two daughters. 

One was of a retiring disposition and was 
named Philomela. 

The other did not make a specialty of re- 
tiring, and went by the name of Procne. 

These girls, who were both born quite young, 
grew up in course of time, and got to be of 
marriageable age. But kings’ daughters are an 
expensive luxury, and times were hard just then, 
and although they were both good-looking girls, 
their father found out, before long, that about 
all there was marriageable about them was their 

2. 
So when the gallant young monarch of a 
neighboring plantation, an individual named 
Tereus, came into the kingdom on a courting 
expedition, he was made welcome, and given a 
fair field. 

The King took him to the palace, assigned 
him acomfortable room. told him to make him- 
self quite at home, and generally fulfilled all the 
duties of hospitality towards his guest. 

Then he let the girls loose on him. 

Both the young ladies buckled down to the 
campaign with all the ingenuous ardor of 
youth. 

If Tereus thenceforth bore through the world 
a lonely heart, they didn’t mean it should be 
their fault. 

It would be unnecessary, even if it were not 
indiscreet, to enter into a detailed description 
of their tactics. Suffice it to say, their royal 
father, who had also to be a mother to them, 
found no complaint to make. 

" Tereus seems to have been a man of con- 

siderable perceptive faculty. He knew when 
he was well off. 

Coyness was no name for that young man 
during the whole of one season. His heart was 
folded up in an envelope of modest diffidence 
and reserve, as the delicate odor of the rose is 
hid within the shy petals of the bud. He 
showed preference for neither sister, and the 
most assiduous courting failed to bring his 
young affections to a head. 

But Procne cornered him in the end. 

One afternoon he had escaped from the ten- 
der blandishments of the two maidens, and had 
gone away to an unfrequented gallery of the 
palace, to smoke in peace. 

Procne had spotted him, and she sat down 
in a passage-way through which she knew he 
had to pass, and waited for her prey. 

When he came along she wiped away a hasty 
tear, and looked up in his face with a touching 
pretense of smiling. Of course this did the 
business. He had not the nerve to look calmly 
over her shoulder and inquire abstractedly 
about her papa’s onion crop, or say: ‘ D’ye 
know, Miss Procne, I think—’pon me soul I 
think—l1 wather think it’s going to wain!” 

No, he asked her why she was weeping, and 
learned that oh! she was so unhappy; and that 
she was a miserable girl, and that ail he could 
do for her was to go away and leave her, and— 
in short, he went the way of all masculine fiesh, 
and inside of six minutes she was rubbing pearl- 
powder into his manly toga-bosom, and the 
vast halls and lofty corridors of the palace 
echoed joyfully her triumphant cry: ‘ Got 
him!” 

Philomela, of course, had her remarks to 
make on the Boldness of Some Girls; but the 
wedding took place, nevertheless, and the 
happy couple retired to Tereus’s distant home. 

But when she got settled down to housekeep- 
ing, Procne let up a little on demonstrative af- 
fection. She locked up the treasures of her 





heart, so to speak. She had Tereus safe, and 
she felt that there was no use in wasting ammu- 
nition that she might need if ever widowhood 
should throw her again upon the cold world. 

The result of this move of Procne’s was that 
Tereus began to think he had struck the wrong 
sister. He felt that his marriage was a mistake. 

Tereus was a man who always rectified a 
mistake as soon as he found it out. In this case 
he set about rectification with a rapidity and 
vigor which did him infinite credit. 

He told his wife that business was slack, and 
that it would be necessary for him to go on an 
extended drumming tour. 

Then he returned to the kingdom of his 
father-in-law, and reported Procne dead. 

The King was somewhat surprised, but he 
merely remarked: 

“A wife doesn’t seem to last you long, young 
man. I thought I’d given you a pretty durable 
article.” 

However, he made no extended inquiries, 
but sent for Philomela, who was not married 
yet. 

Philomela consoled the bereaved widower in 
the course of a week or two. 

‘They were married; but Tereus evinced no 
inclination to start for his own dominions. He 
continued to bum on the King, and loaf about 
the palace, and the monarch’s gentle hints fell 
on him as harmlessly as a zephyr-blown rose- 
petal upon a pachyderm. 

‘There is no saying how long this might have 
gone on, but that one night, on returning home 
from his lodge, he held a lengthened colloquy 
with the bed-post, and informed that sympa- 
thetic confidant how he had fooled the old 
woman. 

Philomela was lying on the other side of 
that bed-post, waiting for him. She heard him 
explain just how clever he had been, and she 
arose, and for five minutes Tereus wished that 
his father had died in infancy. 

In his first moments of shame and remorse, 
he was willing to acknowledge his sin before 


ali the world, and he made Philomela promise- 


to keep the secret. 


But, his manhood reasserting itself, he deter-j 


mined not to give up the ship, and he tore 
Philomela’s tongue out. 

But Philomela was equal to the emergency. 
Secretly and by night she fled across lots to 
her husband’s kingdom, and confronted her 
sister, who, by the way, was now her sister-in- 
law also. 

There was no necessity of explanation. 
Procne had a pretty clear idea of her husband’s 
character, and what she didn’t know her fertile 
imagination supplied. She simply remarked, 
with the fire of wifely indignation burning in 
her eyes: 

**Oh, he has, has he?” 

Tereus came along in the course of a day or 
so, and talked about the stringency of the 
money-market, and the bad times he had had, 
and how glad he was to get home to his little 
wifie, and how he had said to Eurypylu, the 
last time he met him: “Rip, old man, you go 
and get married. You'll never know what it is 
to be comfortable until you get a wife and a 
nice home to go to.” 

And Procne took it all in, and welcomed 
him and inquired after nis poor feet just as 
affectionately as if she hadn’t got Philomela 
stowed away behind the door, and no end of a 
rod in pickle for the weary traveler. 

She told him he must have something to eat; 
and she went into the kitchen to get it ready. 

Then Tereus put his finger to his nose, and 
smiled, and said to himself: ‘It’s all right!” 

Meanwhile Procne slipped up stairs to the 
nursery, got her baby, Itylus, who was called 
Itys, and sometimes Itty and Titty, for short, 
and took him down, and dissected him, and 
made him into a fricassée. 





And, returning to the dining-room, she placed 
the dish before Tereus, with the remark she 
knew he liked stewed kid. 

Tereus took two bites, sniffed suspiciously, 
struck the nozzle of a pap-bottle, looked up, 
saw Philomela standing at the head of the table, 
gave one whoop of agony, and darted into the 
woodshed and seized the axe. 

His feelings as a father had received a 
wound, 

He started out after the two women, and 
gained on them with rapidity. But Philomela 
prayed to Zeus, and Zeus, with an ingenuity 
which did him credit, instantly changed them 
all three into birds. 

Philomela became a nightingale, and got the 
contract to sing at night in the woods, where 
she would not disturb anyone. Procne became 
a swallow, with carte blanche to fly around 
loose. ‘This explanation of the origin of the 
swallow is interesting to the owners of window- 
sills. ‘Tereus was metamorphosed to a hawk, 
and went into the chicken-stealing business. 

This ornithological climax is not in accor- 
dance with the rules of French dramatic art, 
but it is the only way to end the story and 
preserve the moralities. 








COLLEGE NOTES. 


— Some of the college papers are very small 
potatoes, and one of those at Columbia is a 
specked ’tater. 


— A Yale senior calls it reading upon na- 
tural history when he comes down to New York 
to see the elephant and fight the tiger. 


— The young ladies at Vassar feel quite at 
home in studying chemistry. They are at once 
on friendly terms with Molly Bendum, Polly 
Hedron, Sal Ammoniac, Mag Nesium and Silly 
Kate. 


— Professor Lowell, of Harvard, is now 
Minister to Spain, and the high hidalgos and 
serene senoritas are vexing their brains as to 
the reason why “ John P. Robinson, he’sez he 
wun’t vote fur Gov’ner B.” 


— Many of the colleges are discussing the 
question of using caps and gowns, and one reck- 
less rascal ventures to insinuate that both are 
worn at Vassar—at night. Now, huw does he 
know? 

— The fair teachers of Smith College deli- 
cately instruct their pupils in geography by 
always writing H-ll Gate, H-lgoland and H-1 
vetia, and they raise the d—l of a fuss about 
saying Van Demon’s land. 


— Professor Shairp has just published a book 
on the “ Poetic Interpretation of Nature;” but 
when he goes out to contemplate Nature on an 
icy m2rning and slips up suddenly and comes 
down sharp, it does not need a poet to inter- 
pret his remarks. 


—- The students of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons have had a bone to 
pick with the Liberal Club, which had rented 
the right to use their hall. ‘The students mus- 
tered in force, red-peppered the floor of the 
hall, and carried the meeting by assault. It is 
unnecessary to say tiis was a very unscientific 
method of attack. The true medical mode of 
conquering the adversary would have been for 
a chosen dozen of the medical students to have 
caught a dozen different curious and contagious 
diseases, with which they should have attended 
the meeting of the club to the resulting sorrow 
of the Liberals, and many fees and much in- 
formation to the practicing physicians of the 
city. 


— 
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A STORY OF OLYMPUS. 


\Q AT they there in grandeur lonely, 
“i Just eleven bored immortals; 


Deeply thinking, doubtless, only 
Squinting out the Olympian portals, 
At those mortals down below, 
And their vulgar fun, you know. 


Yes, to be a god is jolly, 

But entails some slight vexation, 
Even vulgar earthly folly 

Is denied the higher station; 
Most undignified, though gay, 
And a god can never play. 


Just eleven there were sitting: 
One year ere that present session 
Pretty Venus went a-flitting, 
Leaving Juno in possession. 
Dignity was not her “lay,” 
Went things wrong, she’d fly away. 


All the hill was in stagnation; 
Jove, too ennuié to thunder, 
Muttered: ‘‘ Well, where in—creation 
Is that awful girl, I wonder ? 
Idling down there with those men: 
I shan’t let her out again.” 


Mars was ne’er a lover zealous, 

But he wished he'd oft’ner kissed her; 
Juno, of her daughter jealous, 

Only murmured, as she missed her: 
** Well, she’s one we well can spare! 
Hope she means to stay down there!” 


Yes, I own his after sinning, 
Still, Jove shen but felt paternal 
Toward this goddess, bright and winning, 
Fairest of the powers supernal, 
And the youngest— so, as yet, 
Juno had no cause to fret. 


For, so far, the twelve had ever 

Kept them from all mortal mingling, 
Yet had earthly passion never 

Set the immortal pulses tingling, 
Naught of such things did they know— 
Ah, had it been always so! 


Zephyrs of the Olympian summer 
Fanned the circle, dozing idly, 

Mars yawned like a mortal bummer, 
When the gates flew open widely: 

Number twelve walked calmly in— 

‘* Bless me, child, where Aave you been ?” 


’Tis indeed the strangest triad— 
Venus, cak-wreathed, in the fashion 
Of the forest-haunting dryad, 
With the light of mortal passion 
In the once-cold goddess’ eyes; 
Straight to Jupiter she flies, 


While there follows close behind her, 
In her steps, her human lover; 

Vesta winks, he doesn’t mind her, 
fiis girl is a peg above her. 

But the goddesses go mad 

Over that pretty earth-born lad. 





And the third? ‘Oh, Jove, behold him!” 
Venus said, and knelt before him. 

Jove looked downward, as she told him, 
At the grandson that she bore him, 

Then looked up at her young man 

As stern parients only can. 


Thereat Venus: ‘‘ See my baby! 

Don’t be angry— please don’t—and, Pa, 
We did think you'd like him—maybe, 

Pet, he looks just like his grand-pa!”’ 
(Grandpapas immortal, know, 
Naught of “‘ Limitations,” though). 


Jove surveyed the bundle, took it 
In the arms that cast the thunder, 

Pleased, although he didn’t look it,. 
Gazing, with a certain wonder, 

At the formless lump of red 

That looked like him, Venus said. 


And what should he do about it ? 
All this thing was most improper. 
Should he keep the crowd or rout it? 

Venus wouldn’t care a copper, 
And ’twould raise a scandal, too: 
‘‘ Why, my de-ah, this won’t do!” 


But the goddess waited, kneeling, 
With beseeching eyes, before him, 
While he felt a strange new feeling, 
Sweet, mysterious, creeping o’er him— 
Touching him, yet not his own, 
Like an odor zephyr-blown. 


Naught like earth’s most cherished treasure, 
To the gods’ faint, cold affection; 

And the mingling pain and pleasure 
Of that mortal love’s reflection, 

Now unto his heart revealed, 

Moved the Thunderer to yield. 


And just then, the little sinner 
Raised unto the vaulted heaven 
Such a wail for lacteal dinner 
That it shook the dread Eleven. 
More than that Jove couldn’t bear: 
‘Heavens! Venus, take it—there!’’ 


So she took the baby, smiling, 
While he wiped away the traces 
Of the infant’s fond beguiling, 
Showing forth in various places: 
“« Very well; but next time please 
Tell me when it wants to sneeze!” 


“And you! So you'll have no lover 
But my goddess-daughter, will yon? 
Do you think yourself above her ? 
Do you wish that I should kill you? 
Well, my boy, I can’t say no— 
Take her, if it must be so!” 


And the monarch, little thinking 
Of the years before him lying, 

When the gods, to Hades sinking, 
Exiles there should live, undying, 

Gave the Nod, the awful sign 

Of the changeless will divine. 





So, both man and god enchanting, 
By what pretty arts I know not, 
Venus got her captives, panting, 
On her string, tied in a bow-knot. 
Now her boy his kin might claim; 
Reader, Amor was his name! 


Oh, ye days of calm perfection, 
Days Olympian, gone forever! 
Days of cold divine affection 
Human minis can picture never! 
Love shall now your nectar cloy; 
Thrill you, kill you with its joy. 


Well, what more have I to tell you? 
For the gods, their tale is written; 
Nor grieve I at what befell you— 
Ye—to Tartarus downsmitten. 
For the love that caused your pains 
Lent divine blood to our veins. 


Strife and discord, jealous, bitter, 
Foul amours with earthly races, 
Sent you, all of Saturn’s litter, 
Headlong from your lofty places; 
And your black, licentious crime 
Flourished only for a time. 


With earth’s beauty-nectar drunken, 
As you gods went hellwards reeling, 
In our blood your strength was sunken; 
And the mere gross sensual feeling 
That alone earth so far knew, 

Caught divinity from you. 


Clouds that sailed through upper heaven 
Meet the earth, and die in showers: 
Earth needs but that touch of leaven, 
Blooms at once in sky-hued flowers. 
Thus, oh gods, though now at rest, 
Have ye given us your best. 


Earth’s deep love, that fierce wild passion, 
E’en your strong will could not fetter; 
But could mould to fairer fashion, 
Raise to’something higher, better. 
For we love not as the beast— 
Half divinely, at the least. 


These conclusions do I gather 
From my narrative, now ending: 

First, that human love is rather 
Bettered by a heavenly blending; 

Next, advice to every man: 

Wed a goddess, if you can! 





Lately, on a work-day busy, 
’Mid the troubled mart’s commotion, 
While my weary brain grew dizzy, 
Suddenly I got a notion: 
“«] just wonder now, for fun, 
Who was baby number one?” 


And of all the ring Elysian, 
It was Venus, past all guessing, 
Thought I, who the immortal vision 
First astounded with that blessing. 
And I’ve tried to give a sketch 
Of the primal little wretch. 
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Old Nicholas learns to his dismay that a clerk 
from the city is making love to his daughter, who has 


2. Like an avenging Jibbenainosay, he starts in search 3. ‘* With this they must have crossed!” he exclaims, 
of the pair. He discovers a plank which is used to bridge ‘‘ but with this they shall never cross again!” And he 
neglected the milking of the cows ever since her lover’s the stream. An idea strikes him. sets to work. 
arrival, 





4. He replaces the plank, and, full of fiendish 5. 
thoughts, hastens away. 


The clerk from the city sets out for his Dulcinea. 


6. With cheerful thoughts, and refreshments for the 
inner man and woman, he starts across the plank. 








7. And—need it be added—comes to grief, some- 
what, 


8. 


«¢ I’m catching frogs.” 








‘¢ Good morning, sir, what are you doing here?” 





‘©Oh, you are, are you? Well, the next time you catch frogs round here, you’d better go some 
where else, or you'll get bit,” 
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PUCRK’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


BLAcK, WHITE, AND RED.—JOHN BROWN GETS 
ROPE ENOUGH. — LINCOLN WINS THE RACE 
FOR THE WHITE HousE.—SoutH CAROLINA 
LEAVES THE UNION’s BED AND Boarp.— 
Jerr. DAVIS AND THINGS MIXED GENERALLY. 


All the free and independent citizens who 
had voted the Fremont ticket felt bad, and 
vied with each other in shedding tears of 
sorrow. ‘They didn’t mind so much their can- 
didate not being elected but that a majority of 
voters should have decided that a black man 
wasn’t quite as good as a white man was rather 
rubbing it in. 

Kansas especially came to the front in this 
trouble. 

The Free and Slave State settlers all tried to 
settle one another—and some of them suc- 
ceeded by occasionally ventilating each other’s 
bodies with bullets and bowie knives. Each 
party got up a little government on its own 
account, and things were quite lively for some 
time. Congress, too, entered fully into the 
spirit of the diversion, and did so much talking 
in a few months compared with which even one 
of William M. Evarts’s speeches would appear 
small. Some of the members speechified until 
they were black in the face, which laid them 
open to the reproach of being friends of the 
nigger. 

John Brown’s body was not yet mouldering 
in the grave, nor was his soul marching on, for 
John Brown, in October, 1859, was alive and 
kicking. On December 2d, 1859, he was also 
alive and kicking from a rope suspended to a 
cross-beam—but before the day closed he 
didn’t kick any more. But we anticipate. 
Old John Brown, who was a Kansas Free State 
settler, had distinguished himself by knocking 
down and sitting on every inhabitant of Kansas 
who didn’t believe as he did. His temperament 
was a little peculiar. If things did not work 
precisely as he wished he always tried to expe- 
dite them towards the end he had in view. Vir- 
ginia was very well supplied with slaves, and 
their owners contemplated their property with 
that satisfaction to which anybody who doesn’t 
belong to southern chivalry must of necessity 
be a stranger. 

Brown’s prejudices in favor of niggers being 
men and brothers daily grew stronger. So on 
the night of October 16th, he gave, together 
with twenty-one companions, a surprise party 
to the United States arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. 
The surprise was not a success, for State and 
Federal troops persuaded Brown, much against 
his will, that some little formality was necessary 
before capturing arsenals—at least he ought to 
have read the laws of etiquette on the subject. 
Thirteen of the surprise party, too, obtained 
lodgings, six by four, and nothing extra to pay 
for winter fuel. 

John Brown rather enjoyed his trial. He said 
he undertook his little expedition just for the 
purpose of proving to niggers that they were 
men, although a little off-color, and that they 
ought never, never, never to be slaves. 

Notwithstanding this explanation the North 
came in for a good deal of blame from southern 
chivalry for allowing such eccentric individuals 
as Brown to have any opinions whatever. 

An election for President now varied the ex- 
citement, and four candidates, who were anxi- 
ous to serve their country, toed the mark for a 
race—to the White House. 

Douglas believed in popular sovereignty in 
the Territories and Northern Democracy. 
Breckinridge’s article of faith was, all men are 
created free and equal, except a darned nigger 
He called himself a Southern Democrat. Lin 
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falon of the Republican party, and Bell was for 

anything that was most popular so long as he 

got elected, which, by the way, he didn’t. 
Lincoln came in a winner by several lengths, 


and then the South and South Carolina got her | 


monkey up. 

She wasn’t going to countenance a President 
who was opposed to letting her whip her own 
niggers. No! not if she knew it. She’d paid 
for them, bred them, and they were hers, body 
and soul. 


coln objected to slavery and carried the gon- | 


| 
| 





Fort Sumter made its debut at this time— | 


that is to say, ninety-nine hundredths of the 
people of the United States had never heard of 
it before. Major Anderson, who had command 
of the government troops in Charleston, thought 
that the eyes of the South Carolinians looked 
angry, so he made everything snug by getting 
his corps d’armee of eighty men, with provisions 
for about forty, inside Sumter. 

The Charlestonians swore in an unlimited 
number of different languages at this proceed- 
ing, and showed their skill in building batteries 
to command the fort, but for the present this 
didn’t interfere with Major Anderson’s com- 
mand, who still stuck to his post like grim death 
is said to attach itself to a deceased African. 
Moody and Sankey never sang ‘Hold the 
Fort” in Sumter; if they had the intelligence 
to do so it would never have been taken. 

The United States government became alive 
to the fact that a few porter-house steaks and ex- 
tra rations of nightingales’ tongues wouldn’t give 
the garrison of Sumter the dyspepsia, nor would 
re-enforcements come amiss, These things, 
which under the circumstances might almost 
be looked upon as necessities, were allowed to 
get just as far as the mouth of Charleston harbor 
in a steamer, when a storm came on in the 
shape of round shot and shell from the Carolina 
batteries, whereupon the captain said, ‘‘ Ease 
her!” “Stop her!” ‘‘ Full speed astern!” and 
did not have occasion to employ a broker to 
enter his ship at Charleston Custom House, to 
note a protest, or indulging in any profanity 
customary in such cases. 

Anderson began to feel a little blue at his 
ship being unable to get near him, and he care- 
fully examined the masonry of the fort to see 
if by any possibility it could be utilized for 
mutton hash. He did not publish the result of 
his investigation—so we are in the dark as to 
what was really done in the matter. 

The country soon got familiar with the word 
secession; as Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas wheeled into 
line with South Carolina. 

In February, 1861, according to Pucx’s 
Almanac of the per.od, the Confederate States 
of America set up opposition to the North, and 
Jeff. Davis, not having the fear of hoop-skirts 
and sour-apple trees before his eyes, was chosen 
President. The Vice was not a monster of 
particularly fearful mien, for it was no other 
than A. H. Stephens, of Georgia. 

All went tolerably smoothly with this oppo- 
sition concern. It got a high rating in the 
mercantile register, and stocked itself with 
goods to the value of $20,000,000, consisting 
chiefly of guns and stores. It did noi give 
notes, checks,.or cash for these articles-—it 
helped itself, and deferred payment until the 
Greek Kalends. 

The secessionists, indeed, took everything 
they could lay their hands on, and Fort Pickens 
and Fort Sumter were all that remained to the 
United States. The rest of the forts, etc., were 
swallowed up by the omniverous Confederacy. 

(To be continued.) 





Don’t forget, next week, that peace on earth 
and good will to all men are down on the pro- 
gramme for Tuesday. Active resumption of 
hostilities on the 26th. 
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“Papitius,” said Pliny the younger to his 
bosom friend, as they sat on the curb-stone and 
sharpened their slate-pencils, ‘‘ did my old man 
tell you anything about what he was going to 
give me for Christmas?” 

“No,” responded the youth, ‘‘the secrets 
of his breast have not distilled themselves from 
his lips in words sweet as honey; at least to 
me.’ 

‘Very well,” continued his companion, “ if 
the venerable duffer doesn’t want to come 
down handsomd, he needn’t. But if I don’t 
find a pair of club-skates in my stocking next 
Tuesday, the circus I'll raise the next time I 
get alone with his blessed old beaver tile will 
make him wish he hadn’t economized on the 
budget.” 


Answers for the Anvious. 


HAZELTINE.—She never would. 


PLuck.—Let X stand for the unknown quantity—and 
keep it standing. 

HERODOTUS, Jr.—Your contribution has gone to meet 
Herodotus, senior. . 

Kry WEstT.—Your story is very edifying and attrac- 
tive, up to the third or fourth murder. After that, it 
begins to taper off in interest. 

J. R. Bazoo.—You ought to label your jokes, and give 
a diagram of the position from which they must be exa- 
mined to get the point into direct range. Then we may 
Don't let things of that sort 
loose on an inoffensive newspaper office. 


be able to appreciate them. 


Viprans.—You are a poet—in acornucopeeia. Poetry 
sits on you like a setting hen on a volcano. The chords 
of your sympathetic spirit are over-strung and extra- 
rosined, but the style of melody the angels rasp out on 
them is too beautiful for this world. That's so, 


LiL1AN.—Waltz your airy fairy genius somewhere 
away off, please. Induce your divine afflatus to accom- 
pany you to some tropic isle in the far Pacific—some isle 
not down on the charts. A sacred and inviolate solitude 
is what you want; not the gayish triumphs of a hallow 
civilization. 

R. McI.—We do not think your line of humor is quite 
as bright and exhilarating as you believe itis. We are 
of opinion that ‘if you smiled on a pile of soft pine 
boards, they would warp themselves right into coffins 
and light out for the cemetery without unnecessary delay. 


NorRISTOWN.—We were pleased to get your letter, as 
we always are delighted to attend the golden sayings 
and bright speeches from your honored language-funnel, 
O our brother of the Hera/d/ And we print below the 
letter, for which deed we ask your pardon, But we 
think that you will grant it, for the letter does you credit, 
credit as a paragrapher; and can only make you solid 
with the populace in gen’ral, Henceforth Puck shall go 
to see you, every week and in all seasons, in his crush- 
hat and his dress-coat, and the air of childlike virtue 
which completes his nether wardrobe. For your valuable 
paper comes to us with regularity, as you'll see if you 
will cast your optic over Puck’s Exchanges. 

Heracp Orrice, 


Norristown, Dec, roth, ’77. 
Epiror Puck, 
Dear Sir:— 

Should you ask me why this missive, 

Why this letter of complaining, 

I should answer, I should tell you— 

Tell you truly and sincerely— 

That the jolly Puck so famous, 

Made so by the hand of Keppler 

And the jokes and quips of punsters— 

Puck with dress so cool and airy, 

Feet sans boots and legs sans breeches— 

Comes no more to greet yours truly 

In the office of the Heratp, 

Published in the town of Norris— 

Norristown for short we call it— 

On the banks of river Schuylkill; 

And we miss Puck’s visits muchly, 

And why the d—— 

O “shoot” the Injun style! What I desire to say is that the 

last three numbers of Puck have not been received at this office. 
Please rectify and oblige 


Yours truly, 
J. H. Wrix1aMs, 
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WON AT LAST. 


ANOTHER American drama! There is a 
dread misgiving, I know, in the mind of every 


EOE 





reader when he hears those words; so let me | 


quickly add: ana a successful one. 

Mr. James Steele Mackaye, author and 
adapter of many things, produced ‘‘ Won at 
Last ’’ at Wallack’s Theatre last week. 

Mr. Mackaye, in addition to being an au- 
thor, is the exponent of the Delsartian school 
of acting. I haven’t time or space to go into 
the discussion of Delsarte further than to say 
that his system reduces the art of acting to 
numberless visible forms of expression. One 
wink of the eye, a little more off-colored than 
the rest, is made to portray a depth of feeling 
that but few outsiders ever dream of; and soon 
through the rage of muscular manifestations, 
all human emotions are made palpable. 

Mr. Mackaye’s great fault lies in his using 
his art to teach the Delsartian system rather 
than than the Delsartian system to teach his art. 

It is thus that we are oppressed with nume- 
rous extravagances, both on the part of Mac- 
kaye the actor and Mackaye the author. 

I can easily see how, in writing ‘‘ Won at 
Last,” the author placed himself in his hero’s 
place, and allowed the Delsartian system to 
work upon him until, before the end of the 
fifth act, he found that he employed every phy- 
sical expression in the Delsartian school. 

Therefore, in ‘‘Won at Last,” the great 
blemish that I find is the character of the hero, 
whose variety of emotions could never exist 
anywhere outside of the Delsarte - Mackaye 
drama. 

But Mr. Mackaye has done some excellent 
work in his last play, for which he deserves 
more praise than he has yet received. 

His first three acts are admirably constructed 
and very interesting. 

If he hadn’t been carried away by too much 
zeal, he would have written a remarkably clever 
play. 

But he runs rather wild before the finish. 

I don’t want to curb the poetic instincts of 
the dramatist’s nature, but any man who would 
be a big enough mule to end his own existence 
to accommodate another man who is in love 
with his wife—as John Fleming, the hero of the 
play, tries to do—isn’t worth a dead-head 
ticket to a colored baby-show. 

John Fleming starts in as a resolute man of 
the world, who (however much opposed we may 
be to his principles) commands our admiration 
by his vigor; but he gets so whimpering, forlorn, 
and morally and mentally ragged before the 
end that we lose all respect for him. 

Mr. Mackaye, in /ohn Fleming, has drawn a 
character that could only have its being behind 
the footlights; when we place it in the ciear 
light of common sense, it loses itself in the 
realms of absurdity. 

However, be this as it may, ‘‘ Won at Last” 
is a play worth going tosee. Its blemishes, 
and they are numerous, are worthy of study, 
as they are defects arising, as we have said 
before, from an over-devotion to a certain 
school of expression. 

The acting of the various members of 
the company is very good. Mr. Montague 
plays John Fleming. He plays him remark- | 
ably well, Of course, we all know that the 
strongly emotional is outside of Mr. Mon- 





tague’s line, but he realizes the quieter phases | 
of the part so completely, and suggests what | 
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somebody else might realize with the other 
phases of the character, if they were realizable 
—that we must accord him our honest approval. 

Mr. Plympton ably seconded Mr. Montague 
in a small part. He proved conclusively that 
he would have done no less well if the part had 
been twice as long. 

Mr. E. Holland played a small and rather ab- 
surdly drawn character part, with much clever- 
ness. 

Among the ladies Miss Gabrielle du Sauld 
deserves especial credit for a quite artistic bit 
as the fascinating French adventuress. 

Before concluding I must in all honesty say 
to Mr. Mackaye that the comedy portions of 
his play are not good, for the humor is of that 
rheumatic sort that would require a generous 
application of opodeldoc to make “ go.” 

But it isn’t everybody who can be humorous 
—and it’s a lucky thing, too. 

Lugubriously yours, 
Sivas DRIFT. 

P.S.—‘‘ Won at Last,” though an American 
play, is perfectly cosmopolitan; hence its suc- 
cess. 











DRAMATIC NOTES. 


Lorta frisks in Brooklyn this week. 


DunprReEary the deathless still drawls at the 
Park. 


Rost EytInGE introduces Cleopatra to Chi- 
cago this week. 


AIMEE is revivifying the Lyceum with a 
spasm of bouffe. 


Miss ANDERSON continues to electrify the 
legitimate at the Fifth Avenue to the delecta- 
tion of large audiences. 


MopjJesKA the Meteoric bursts on New York 
in “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” which Boucicault 
is reboucicaulting for her. 


‘“’Won at Last” didn’t win at first, but is 
now taking firm hold of the affections of the 
large audiences at Wallack’s. 


Ir is announced that Louis James will sup- 
port Edwin Booth throughout his engagement 
in this city. What does this mean? Has 
Booth changed his usual policy, or has James 
become a stick ? 


AIMEE’s troupe advertised for a live donkey 
for opera bouffe at the Lyceum. Minister John 
Welsh missed by two or three days the oppor- 
tunity of securing the position to which he is 
so well adapted. 


‘‘ THe Man or Success” is the name given 
to the adaptation of ‘‘ Montjoye,” to be 
brought out at the Union Square ‘Theatre next 
week. Mr. Coghlan once more plays a father 
and Miss Jewett a daughter. We can scarcely 
expect any additional revelation of loveliness 
on the latter’s part after her performance is. 
‘““The Mother’s Secret.” But Miss Jewett’s 
artistic nature teems with limitless possibilities 


THE PHONOGRAPH. 
yu do not know what the Phonograph 





is? Well, Puck will tell you? A qua- 
. druplex, double-driving, osculatory cog- 
wheel gyrating on a fluted pedestal by the posi- 
tive and negative current from a cautery voltaic 
battery strikes the atmospheric tympanic dia- 
phragm on a hydraulic cylindrical current. 
The rheotome depending on the vibrating 
armature of the secondary coil produces dyna- 
mic faradization — Ahem! that’s about all 
Puck can remember of the technical descrip- 
tion, and he sincerely hopes that this little 
outburst of confidence may not tempt anyone 
to infringe Mr. Edison’s patent. The fact is 
that the inventor gave a private exhibition of 
the marvel to one of Pucx’s noble army of cor- 
respondents. The Phonograph is a small box, 
like a young hurdy-gurdy, and if you turna 
handle it talks to you. The first words it uttered 
were, ‘‘ Puck, the pride and glory of the nine- 
teenth century,’’ which shows that the thing is 
sagacious as well as loquacious. The voice 
came into the box this wise: You talk into box 
No. 1, and the strength of the voice drives a 
needle which punctures holes on a strip of 
paper. You place this strip into box No. 2, 
play the hurdy-gurdy, and the words you have 
uttered are repeated distinctly. Mothers-in- 
law, country contributors, book-agents, and 
Richard Grant White are to be debarred, by 
especial act of Congress from any participation 
in the use of this wonderful instrument. 








A HYPERCRITICASTER. 
The Graphic of Friday has the following: 


Puck ridicules Richard Grant White, rejoices at the 
non-appearance of his usual article, and adds: ‘*Do you 
know we should not have regretted Mr. White’s inability 
to have done this every week for the last three months.” 
Mr. White certainly writes better English than this. In 
the first place, the sentence is flippant in the ‘‘do you 
know,” and ungrammaiical in the remainder. It is 
proper to speak of one’s ‘inability to do” a thing, but 
not of his ‘inability to have done” it. This is like 
Thackeray’s ‘‘he had hoped to see them”; meaning, of 
course, ‘the had hoped to have seen them. ’Moreover, Mr. 
White’s inability ‘to do this every week” does not imply 
his inability to do it azy week, which is what Puck 
tried to say. 

The man who is bowed down under the aw- 
ful responsibility of the Graphicalities needs a 
mild corrective dose composed of equal parts 
of grammar and common-sense. His zsthetics 
are out order: he is spiritually bilious. ‘‘ In- 
ability to have done”’ was an intentionally com- 
plex construction, and a paraphrase of the 
announcement alluded to. ‘The reduplication 
of the historical tense (“had hoped to have 
seen”) is the invariable usage among the best 
English writers. The other form, though it 
finds favor in this country, is by no means well 
established among grammarians. ‘‘Every week” 
is correctly used. It refers to a specified series 
of weeks. And *‘do you know” is not flippant; 
but to call it so is to cavil, and, in language 
current if not classic, to make one’s self ‘‘fresh.” 
That covers the ground. 





A MOTION is in order to have Christmas put 
back, or New Year’s put forward, a week or 
two. As things stand, a man hasn’t time to 
brace up from the effects of the first before the 
second is on him. It takes a very experienced 
eye to distinguish between the finish of a Christ- 
mas spree and the beginning of the New Year’s 
elevation. 


THE editor of the Va/ion thinks that the last 
syllable of his name is entirely superfluous.— 
Rochester Democrat. And the public thinks 
that the first syllable of the paper’s name has 
been dropped by mistake. 
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MR. SIMPKINS’S DOWNFALL. 





(Boucicaulted from the New York Times.) 


| \*+/| AN is the only animal that wears short 
s¥é}_ socks. This is not only a more accurate 
“SS* definition than any hitherto devised by 
scientific persons, but it shows the inferiority of 
man to all other animals, and ought to have 
even more effect in humbling our wicked pride 
than has the famous story of the little girl who 
was excessively proud of her silk dress until she 
was told that it was spun, woven, cut out, made 
up, and trimmed by a loathsome worm. 

‘The great trouble with this short sock is that 
it will not keep its place. There being nothing 
whatever to hold it, the force of gravitation 
necessarily dr gs it down about the ankle. This 
causes an amount of misery which is appalling. 
There is no man who can feel any confidence 
in his socks. Whether he is walking or sitting, 
he knows that his socks are slowly but surely 
slipping down. Garters being out of the ques- 
tion, since the shortness of the sock does not 
permit a garter to be placed in a position where 
it will not slip, there is absolutely no remedy 
for what we may fairly cail the giant evil of the 
age. Pins and mucilage have both been tried by 
desperate men, but they have both proved use- 
less, and have merely added to the misery of 
the user. In these circumstances there is 
nothing left for man to do except to bear the 
sock in silence, or to boldly cast it aside and 
adopt the full grown stocking. 

The latter alternative was recently chosen by 
that eloquent but unfortunate clergyman, Rev. 
Charles Simpkins, of Westbridge, Pa. Until the 
catastrophe which has lately overtaken him, the 
Church did not possess a more popular and 
promising young clergyman. He could repeat 
the opening exhortation all the way from 
“‘Dearly beloved” to ‘forgiveness for , the 
same,” without once pausing for breath, and it 
has been asserted that he could monotone the 
entire Apostles’ Creed while breathing only 
three times. As he was unmarried, and not yet 
twenty-seven years old, he was regarded with 
peculiar reverence by the unmarried ladies of 
nis parish, and he received more annual slippers 
than any other clergyman in the United States. 

Neatness was one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Mr. Simpkins, and there are probably 
few men who have suffered more keenly from 
short socks. When walk:ng through the village. 
he was in continual dread lest his socks should 
descend into public view, and even while 
preaching his most eloquent sermons, the per- 
spiration would gather on his brow as he felt 
one of his socks was gradually slipping down. 
This wore upon him to that extent that his mas- 
sive intellect threatened to totter, and on the 
morning of the eighty-first Sunday after Trinity 
he deliberately paused, after remarking, ‘‘ here 
endeth”—and stooped down to repair damages 
That night he resolved that vigorous measures 
must be taken, and he accordingly wrote a con- 
fidential letter to his sister’s husband, who re 
sided in this city, and inclosed all the necessary 
measurement. Shortly afterwards he received, 
ostensibly from the husband, but really from the 
affectionate sister, two dozen pair of Balbriggan 
hose, tog-ther with a pair of scarlet elastics an 
inch in width, and of precisely the right size. 

As soon as Mr. Simpkins had learned by re- 
peated experiment how to wear the scarlet 
appliances, his spirits began to rise. He was no 
longer a prey to doubt and despair. His stock- 
ings firmly kept their place, and he felt that he 
could even attend a church picnic and climb 
over a fence without fear of consequences. 
Accordingly, for the first time during his resi- 
dence at Westbridge, he consented to attend 
the Sunday-school picnic of the 21st of October 
last, and thereby filled with unuttérable delight 





the souls of all the unmarried teachers of the 
church. 

Mr. Simpkins being free from care, entered 
into the sports of the picnic with great zest, and 
the children insisted that he, together with their 
teachers, should take part in a game of blind 
man’s b ff. ‘The request was acceded to, and 
the usual running, laughing, and shrieking fol- 
lowed. It was while Mr. Simpkins was fleeing, 
in company with six excited teachers, from the 
pursuit of a blindfolded small boy, that he 
suddenly noticed that one of his elastics had 
become unclasped and had fallen to the ground. 
At the same moment it was perceived by the 
prettiest of the teachers, who made a frantic 
effort to seize it, but was anticipated by the un- 
happy clergyman. It was bad enough for him 
to know that the teacher had discovered his 
misfortune, but what was his horror and amaze- 
ment when, with every appearance of anger, she 
demanded that he should “hand her that” in- 
stantly. He was so astonished at her evident 
desire to make sport of him that he did not 
deign to answer her, but put the disputed article 
in his pocket and walked away. Whereupon 
the teacher burst into tears and informed her 
confidential friends that Mr. Simpkins had the 
inconceivable audacity to steal one of her—in 
fact, her private property. 

The scandal spread rapidly and widely, and 
grew as rapidly as it spread. At the end of 
half an hour every lady at the picnic had cut 
the clergyman in the most marked manner. 
Burning with shame and indignation, he forgot 
to repair the deficiencies of his toilet, and went 
home feeling rather more crestfallen than did 
the prophet Daniel when he found that the lions 
would not recognize his existence. It was not 
until he was on the point of seeking a sleepless 
pillow that he discovered that both his scarlet 
elastics were in their proper place, while the one 
which he had picked up at the picnic lay on his 
table. The full horror of his situation flashed 
upon him. The teacher had really dropped a 
scarlet elastic, and he had seized it under the 
impression that it was his own. 

The utter hopelessness of ever making any 
satisfactory explanation of the affair was only 
too apparent. Early the next morning Mr. 
Simpkins fled from Westbridge a ruined man. 
The fatal articles which had caused his down- 
fall he left behind him, and they teach with 
mute but powerful eloquence the lesson that we 
should bear the socks we -have, and never 
dream of flying to stockings, of which we know 
nothing except by hearsay. 








Tue old gentleman went into the parlor the 
other night, at the witching hour of 11:45, and 
found the room unlighted and his daughter and 
a dear friend occupying a tete a tete in the 
corner by the window. ‘‘ Evangeline,” the old 
man said, ‘‘ this is scandalous.” ‘‘ Yes, papa,” 
she answered sweetly, ‘‘ this is candleless because 
times are so hard and lights cost so much, that 
Ferdinand and I said we should try and get 
along with the starlight.” And papa turned 
about in speechless amazement, and tried to 
walk out of the room through a panel in the 
wall-paper.— Ujiji /nkhorn. 

THERE are some things about this tobacco 
question that would puzzle a Philadelphia law- 
yer. We give a pair of items. ist. A young 
man in Wisconsin, aged sixteen, dropped sud- 
denly dead with paralysis, a few days ago, 
caused by excessive use of tobacco. 2d. A 
case is mentioned in New Jeisey of the death 
of an old pioneer, at the age of one hundred 
and eight, who had been an habitual user of 
tobacco forseventy years. The moral suggested 
by these conflicting statements seems to be— 
that a man must use tobacco for seventy years 
if he would live to a ripe old age.— Cin. Break- 
fast Table. 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 





(This Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st. 
cS 

iI cept what I have read. It’s the thing, 

I believe, to have a sec-nd. Do you 
know anything about dueling ?” 

“ Dueling!” echoed René, stopping dead 
short, and trembling in every limb. 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter, laddie?” cried 
Hugh, catching René by the arm, for it seemed 
as if the young fellow were falling. ‘ I thought 
you Spaniards were fond of this kind of amuse- 
ment. How do you feel? There’s a seat yon- 
der. Shal! I carry you, or do you feel stronger ?” 

“*T can walk, thank you, signor,” said she. 
Yet very willingly would she have been lifted 
in those faithful arms. 

Hugh put his arm round this trembling Span- 
iard, leading him to the seat; and when they 
were seated, he said: 

‘Seconds don’t have to fight—at least not ac- 
cording to my knowledge. But if you fear the 
sight of a couple of rapiers crossed, you can 
keep out of the way. There’s no necessity for 
asecond. I shall do just as well without.” 

“* Are you going to fight de Gaillefontaine ?” 
asked René. 

‘¢ Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Because, as he very clearly showed me, 
though upon my word I couldn’t exactly ex- 
plain it to you, as my cousin’s champion I am 
compelled to.” 

‘¢ With rapiers ?” 

‘Yes. I suppose pistols would excite atten- 
tion,and so possibly prevent the victor making 





(CONTINUED.) 


KNOW nothing about these matters ex- 


his escape. Besides, there is more risk with 
pistols. 

“Yes, to you,” said René, remembering 
Hugh’s play. 

‘‘How do you know that?” asked Hugh 
sharply. 


‘‘ Oh, you English are bad swordsmen, and 
this de Gaillefontaine was once a teacher of 
fencing. He has fought already.” 

‘* That is fortunate for me. A clumsy fencer 
might have the ill luck to kill me; this man, 
for his own neck’s sake, will be careful to wound 
me only. Hope he’ll spare my right arm, or 
how the deuce shall I paint? I shall have to 
emulate the talented Miss Biffin, and use my 
toes.” 

In seasons of danger most men are lively; 
Hugh looked forward to the meeting, and 
amusement was his predominant sensation. 

René looked at him with astonishment. 

“‘QOh, but it is a folly to oppose yourself to 
one against whom you have no chance. It is 
altogether unfair.” 

“‘ Not more unfair than taking the little beg- 
gar by the neck and throwing him into the 
river, and that is what I have promised to do if 
I have the chance.” 

‘You have nochance. You are simply of- 
fering your body for him to pass his sword 
through.” 

‘‘ That is not complimentary, sir. How can 
you tell that I am not a regular enfant 
terrible with the sword ?” 

‘‘ By your appearance. And you are going 
coolly to throw your life away for the sake of a 
girl that cares nothing for you.” 

“Ah, perhaps that is the reason.” 

“‘ Tell me, if you thought that beautiful René 
loved you deeply, or as faithfully and fully as 
you love her, would you be so careless of your 
life ?”” 
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“Yes, in defending her honor. It is thus, 
monsieur: rightly or wrongly, I have the 
impression upon my mind that I should be 
wanting in courage to support my cousin’s 
honor if I refused thischallenge; and so, rightly 
or wrongly, I will fight, and abide the conse- 
quences.” 

René sighed. If the knowledge of her love 
would have prevented the meeting, she would 
there and then have flung away her mask, and 
without reserve have told that she loved him. 
She sat still, thinking of ‘the situation.” ‘To 
undeceive de Gaillefontaine at the last moment, 
and command him to drop his sword, was one 
way of saving her cousin. But she rejected 
this scheme in favor of another, which accorded 
more with her heart’s desire and the romantic 
disposition of her nature. 

“If you are strong enough to walk,” said 
Hugh, breaking the silence, ‘‘ we will move 
from here. The grass is damp; it is not of 
much importance to ime in the present position 
of affairs, but a cold might be inconvenient to 
you.” 

They rose, and René said, speaking now with 
perfect calmness: , 

‘** You asked me to be your second.” 

“Yes; but if you are nervous—”’ 

René laughed. 

‘‘T am not nervous. Sudden excitement af- 
fects me always with weakness; but I recover 
and feel it no more. I will be your second. 
At what time do you meet ?” 

‘* At six, by the boat-house.”’ 

“ Where is your rapier ?” 

‘* Here it is; but I don’t know what kind of 
skewer it is. These theatrical swords are not 
very dependable weapons of defense, but I 
suppose it is good enough.” Hedrewit. “ Per- 
haps you know something of these things; what 
sort of blade is it ?” 

René took it in her hand, looked along its 
edge critically, and then setting the point upon 
the gravel, leant upon it. It snapped in half. 

‘* Now you’ve done it, and | shall have to 
find another. But it isn’t likely I should hit 
him hard enough to break the sword.” 

René drew her own rapier, and bent it with 
her hands. 

‘*You shall have this, monsieur, when the 
time comes. And now I will find this Monsieur 
de Gaillefontaine, and make further arrange- 
ments. ‘The time is going. Will you bid your 
cousin adieu ?” 

‘You don’t think I should let her know, do 
you? I hope that if I am killed you will tie a 
stone about my neck and sink me in the river. 
We shall have time to talk about that after you 
have made arrangements. We must not keep 
monsieur waiting.” 

** You will find me at the boat-house,” said 
René, and hastened away. 

In the theatre she found M. de Gaillefon- 
taine looking for her. 

‘*] want to see you, my Beatrice,” he whis- 
pered; ‘‘ come with me.” 

René accompanied him to a /oge. 
her hand, and speaking gaily, said: 

“My Beatrice, you are absurdly jealous. 
You have avoided me. Now regard how I re- 
venge myself. At six o’clock I have a little 
business which will detain me for ten minutes. 
At that time you will have your maid ready 
with all your dresses and jewels. ‘This key will 
admit you to my apartment: there, beside my 
hat and my coat, you will find a little black 
bag; take it, and be careful of it. It has the 
wealth w.thin it which is to keep us for the rest 
of our lives. In the coachyard you will find 
the brougham ready to depart. You will seat 
yourself there. In a very little time I shall 
join yeu, and together we will fly from this 
country; and like the little mice in the fable, 
live happy ever after. Now will you tell me IL 
love this René Biron better than you, Beatrice ?”’ 


He took 





“No, monsieur, I can say nothing. Very 
likely what you tell me is the truth; but why 
should you tell me this? It is not what | have 
come to ask to you.” 

‘Pst! You irritate me, mydear. Why will 

you insist, at such a moment of crisis, to pre- 
tend you are not Beatrice? This ring betrays 
rou!’? 
i You admire the ring, monsieur?” said 
René, holding it before him. ‘‘SodolI. You 
wish to know of this ring? ZA, dien/ it was 
given me to-night by alady. And now that I 
have satisfied your curiosity, you will be good 
enough to tell me where I shall find the friend 
who supports you in your affairs of honor.” 

M. de Gaillefontaine was as if petrified; he 
stared at René without moving a muscle or ut- 
tering a word. 

‘*] must ask you again to direct me to your 
friend; the time it flies,” said René. 

In utter bewilderment, de Gaillefontaine led 
the way from the /oge until they came to a knot 
of men engaged in whispered conversation. 
One stout Italian bowed as René approached; 
he was Jess perplexed by the young Spaniard. 

‘You represent M. de Gaillefontaine ?” said 
René. 

The Italian assented, and signaled to De 
Gaillefontaine that he was not wanted; but the 
Gascon had lost his habitual composure, and, 
fascinated by this incomprehensible Spaniard, 
disregarded the signal and waited. 

** You come from the esquire, Hugh Biron ?” 

‘* No, signor; I come upon my own account. 
I wish to meet M. de Gaillefontaine with the 
rapier upon the gronnd appointed for his meet- 
ing with Mr. Biron. The sun is rising. There 
will be light enough in an hour’s time. Shall 
we say four o’clock ?” 

It was difficult to say who of that group was 
most astonished by René’s declaration. 

‘* You wish to meet him in person ?”” 

René bowed, and hoped she could be ac- 
commodated with the meeting she desired. 

‘* May I ask your reason for this demand ?” 

‘‘Gentlemen, Mr. Hugh Biron is my friend. 
He is utterly ignorant of fencing, and de Gail- 
lefontaine, knowing this, has challenged him to 
fight. He has accepted the challenge for six 
o’clock; you will see why I require the meeting 
immediately. Is it sufficient that I call mon- 
sieur a coward before you all, or shall I hit him 
upon the face?” 

The Italian turned to de Gaillefontaine. 
He was deadly white with fury and superstitious 
terror. 

‘1 will meet ten hundreds, if they are all 
devils!” he said. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


HER heart bounding with excitement, René 
left the theatre, and with long strides, not out 
of keeping with her assumed character, made 
her way towards the boat-house. René was 
conscious of the danger to which she exposed 
herself in facing de Gaillefontaine, but that 
only served to increase her elation. She de- 
sired no advantage which shou'd lessen her 
risk, nothing which could detract from her 
heroism. The glory of proving to Hugh that 
she was capable of noble generosity was before 
her, and she thought with pardonable pride of 
the exceptional position she had taken. 

‘However the duel results I am a gainer,” 
thought she, ‘ for it raises me to a level with 
him; and though I fall, he will see that I have 
risked for his life all that he could venture for 
my honor.” 

But though the shedding of her own blood 
was not without romantic charm, she prayed 
fervently that she might so disable de Gaille- 
fontaine as to prevent his engaging with Hugh. 

Down by the boat-house the mist from the 
river gave obscurity to the distance and soft- 
ened the light of the rising sun. All was soft 





gray, save the crests of the noble beeches, 
which, reared above the vapor, sparkled all 
bright and fresh in the level rays as the leaves 
fluttered to the gentle breathing of the wind. 

Hugh was walking near the arbor with his 
hands behind him and the inseparable pipe in 
his lips. René, catching sight of the tall figure, 
broke into a little run involuntarily, was half 
ashamed of herself, stopped, and resumed her 
long stride. 

Love is doubled by self-sacrifice. René had 
not reckoned before this time how deeply dear 
Hugh was to her. She admitted it to herself 
now, and came to his side, her eyes sparkling, 
her blood tingling, her hands coveting the 
touch of his. 

‘* Ah, young ’un! I was thinking what a cap- 
ital picture this duel would make if it hadn't 
been done before. I might try it with this 
gray morning summer light.” 

‘* Are these the gravest thoughts you have at 
a time when your life may be measured by 
minutes ?”” 

‘‘'The gravest I choose to talk about,” said 
Hugh, with a sigh. ‘‘ Vulgarity, I suppose, 
grew out of the Latin verb to publish.” 

‘And you will think of carrying out this 
suicidal intention. You will fight with mon- 
sieur ?” 

‘* Of course I shall, youngster,” said he, with 
asigh. ‘‘We English are not a bloodthirsty 
race of men; but when we accept a challenge, 
we fight.” 

‘In a good cause. But this René!” 

‘‘Say no more, that’s a good boy. I have 
been thinking of her as I hope she is; and if I 
am to leave this world presently, I should like 
to carry the pretty image of René with me to 
the next.” 

They walked some yards in silence, for the 
tears had sprung into Rene’s eyes, and a dia- 
mond-drop cut a furrow through the white paint 
upon her face. 

‘¢“Tis well I wear a mask,” thought she. 

“Tam thinking,” said Hugh, “ about the few 
things I shall leave behind. Of course my 
cousin is heiress to that valuable property. 
There is nothing but a few pictures, and fewer 
pounds. If you would be good enough to tell 
her my wishes, it would answer the purpose of 
the most elaborate will that could be concocted. 
I should like the boys to have all my pictures, 
save one!” 

“« The boys ?” 

‘My old friends. Charlie Brock will distri- 
bute them. Give him my love. Here’s a shake 
of the hand for the kind-hearted old blunderer. 
Halloo, laddie! what’s this?” (Looking at his 
hand.) ‘* Are you piping youreye? You faint- 
hearted little chap! You won’t remember what 
I tell you.” 

“Yes, yes; it’s -- it’s—huph! -all right!” 

**V’'ll knock it off sharp. You'll take a nick- 
nack out of the lot to remember me by—my 
easel, if you like; or wait, there’s an old brown 
Toby that I was always fond of—have that. But 
there’s one picture | want my cousin to have. 
It stands now upon the easel. It is a portrait 
of her, and I am proud of it, for it is faithful to 
her purity and sweetness. Tell ber that though 
I wronged her by a doubt, it was but for the 
minute, and that as I have painted her upon 
that canvas she has dwelt in my heart, and will 
be seen in my last moment.” 

He had thrown away his pipe as a thing 
which he should require no more, and he held 
René’s hand in his as he spoke, nor dropped it 
when he ceased. 

She, turning his hand, smoothed the back of 
it with her little palm. She could think of no 
better consolation that she dared offer. Uncon- 
scious of that mute caress, Hugh stood silent 
and grave, as a sense of the awful proximity to 
death for the first time came upon him. A sigh, 
a quick movement as if he were awaking from 
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a dream, and then he said with his usual 
manner: . 

‘* You will give this little message ?” 

René couldn’t speak; but she ceased to 
smooth the hand, and bowing her head, touch- 
ed it with her lips. 

‘‘How warm the nature is of these Span- 
iards!” thought Hugh. 

The sound of approaching footsteps put 
Hugh upon his mettle; René also was roused 
to energy. A smile of satisfaction irradiated 
her lips and sparkled in her eager eyes It was 
by an effort that she controlled her exuberant 
spirits to that degree of composure necessary 
for her safety. She turned towards the advanc- 
ing party, and her lips closed tightly over her 
teeth, whilst through her finely-cut nostrils her 
breath came full and regular. 

M. de Gaillefontaine’s second and a friend 
advanced, and behind them, at a dozen yards, 
followed a group, heading which strode M. de 
Gaillefontaine, with the swagger of Hector. 

‘* Rather before their time,” murmured Hugh 
cheerily. 

“‘ Not many minutes,” replied René. 

** Will you settle the preliminaries for me ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” answered René quietly; 
and leaving Hugh’s side, she advanced with 
firm step to meet her antagonist’s second. 

De Gaillefontaine drew up, and his friends 
clustered around him. 

A dozen paces brought Rene face-to-face 
with the second, and after the formal salutation 
she said: 

‘*] have no second. As I have said, this 
Englishman knows nothing of the duel, so I 
must settle the particulars for myself. Will 
you be so good as to tell me if M. de Gaille- 
fontaine wishes to fight until one is disabled or 
killed, or whether superior skill shall decide the 
combat ?” 

[To be continued.] 











Feri hanges, 
SHAKSPERE IMPROVED, OR THE NEW 
SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


All the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players—some of them most con- 
foundedly poor players, too—they have their 
exits and their entrances, but a large propor- 
tion of them would rather have whisky as a 
steady thing. And one man in his time plays 
many parts—right field, centre field, catcher, 
short-stop, etc. At first, the infant, mewling 
and puking in its nurse’s arms, and yelling fire; 
and then, the school-boy, with his dinner- 
bucket and whining morning face, creeping 
like a snail unwillingly to school, with a sheep 
skin under his jacket; and then, the lover, 
sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
fearfully and wonderfully made to his mistress’ 
eye-brow, and his coat-tail pockets big with 
confectionery; then, a soldier, full of strange 
oaths and bugs, jealous in honor, sudden and 
quick in quarrel, seeking the bubble reputation 
even in the canno..’s mouth at $13 a month 
and found; and then, the alderman, with a bay- 
window on his stomach, full of wise sawsage 
and other things to eat, who charges two dollars 
for marrying a man and kisses the bride without 
leave or license. ‘The sixth age shifts into the 
lean and slippered pantaloons, with or without 
ruffles, as the case may be; last scene of all that 
ends this strange eventful history, is second 


AD AAD 


childishness and mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans everything except a won- 
drous faculty for lying about the hot summers 
and cold winters of his younger days.— Oi/ City 
| Derrick. 





THERE are four Miltons in the House—some 
inglorious but none mute.— Boston Post. 


How would it do for Mr. Hayes to pair off 
with Mr. Tilden ?—Fhiladelphia Times. 


Ir is a wise child that knows its own father, 
and a wise cask of vinegar that knows its own 
mother.— Oi City Derrick. 


A New York paper has “An Article on 
Babies.” The best article on babies is—well; 
it is not found in newspapers.—JVorristown 
Herald. 


Ajax defying the lightning must have been 
an impressive spectacle—-much more so than 
three jacks defying a full-hand. - Worcester 
Rewey. 


‘THE fact that a lecturer has taken for his sub- 
ject ‘‘ Three Weeks on a Camel” shows how 
lecturers have to hump around for topics.— 
Worcester Press. 


Now does the frugal young bachelor spread 
his last year’s ulster on the floor and walk 
around the edges thereof, sewing on buttons. — 
Worcester Press. 


ANN SEARING was sent up for stealing an ul- 
ster overcoat in Wall Street. ‘This, however, 
cannot be the fine-Ann-Searing we have heard 
of in that locality.— Graphic. 


A youNnGc man in Poughkeepsie threatened 
to blow out his brains, and ever since a consta- 
ble has been following him around with a 
search-warrant.— Rochester Democrat. 


‘““Two Years Behind the Plow” has just 
been published in Philadelphia. It is a har- 
rowing story.—/V. Y. Com. Adv. Oh no—not 
as furrow’s we’ve read it.—JVorristown Herald. 


Tue land-owning citizen is now being inter- 
viewed by the small boy in reference to a con- 
tract for keeping the walk clear from snow 
during the coming season.— Worcester Press. 


You cannot depend even on a scissors. The 
St. Louis G/obe-Democrat speaks of Lisbon as 
a ‘‘ great Mediteranean seaport.” — Boston 
Globe. ‘That’s shear ignorance.—WV. Y. Com. 
Ado. 


“Ts that the lion of the evening?” asked 
one Penn clubby, pointing over to where Mr. 
Story was discussing some raw oysters. ‘“‘ Yes,” 
said the other, ‘‘ don’t you see he’s indulging 
in a few roars?” — Phila, Bulletin. 


WHEN the red-nosed tramp goes up to the 
end of the bar and picks from the platter a 
piece of dry codfish, he little thinks that the 
English government charges him five and a 
half millions for the luxury.—Zurner’s Falls 
Reporter. 


WHEN the manager of a church-fair announces 
that one of the deacons has drawn a pair of 
vases and another deacon who was asleep in the 
corner partially arouses himself and remarks, 
‘‘They’re good,” the circumstance is entirely 
without significance.—Sacrilegious Worcester 
Press. 


THE social season is on again, and the philo- 
poena lies in wait for the unwary young man. 
A wicked New York reporter tells of a man 
in that city who has eight daughters, all adepts 
in the business, to whom he presented a barrel 
of almonds for this nefarious purpose, and now 
his home glows like a fancy-goods store with 
plated ware, fancy soaps, albums, gloves, French 
candies, and other temporal blessings.— Un- 





identified Ex. 





MINISTER CoMLY writes from Honolulu that 
wood costs $19 and $20 a cord, “‘ and you have 
to split it yourself at that.”” Mr. Comly ought 
to stand on his diplomatic dignity and let his 
wife do it.— Syracuse Herald. 


Emma BalLey and Emma Colby are billed 
to run a foot-race in Virginia City on Christ- 
mas day. “ This will be, we suppose,” remarks 
the St. Louis Journa/, ‘what the printers call 
a two-em dash.” And the two Ems are what 
printers would call a ‘‘ bold face type” of girls. 
—Norristown Herald. 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD tot, who had always closed 
her prayers at night with ‘‘ And God help Katy 
to be a good girl,” opened her eyes on that 
point one night in green-apple time, and said, 
very decidedly, ‘‘ I ain’t a going to say the rest, 
for I don’t want to be a dood girl; I want to 
eat green apples and swallow em.” — Stray 
Squib. 

AN honest man may be about as hard to find 
as a plumber with a mortgage on his house. We 
won't quibble about it. But when you do 
stumble upon him he has his trade-mark upon 
his face, and, whether in homespun or store 
clothes, might walk through the town with an 
umbrella under each arm without fear of unjust 
suspicion.— Cin. Breakfast Table. 


A READER in the country writes us as follows: 
‘*A mule in our village yesterday afternoon in- 
advertently kicked a can of nitro-glycerine. A 
barn one hundred yards distant was badly 
wrecked, and the mule seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, whirling around two or three times be- 
fore resuming work at nibbling grass.” We 
don’t believe it—that is we do believe the kick- 
ing and wrecked barn part, but we don’t be- 
lieve that the mule was surprised. It is a libel 
on the mule.—JVorristown Herald. 


Some of those side-splitting witticisms in 
Congress, which provoke “laughter,” and 
‘‘continued laughter,” and ‘renewed laugh- 
ter,’ would create a funereal gloom if printed 
in the humorous column of a daily newspaper. 
If a Congress.ian were to get up and read a 
few pages from a counterfeit detector, the effort, 
no doubt, would be profusely punctuated by 
‘“‘laughter”’ from the members.—JVorristown 
Herald. 


A jolly son of the ocean was about being put 
on board an outward-bound ship, for which he 
had previously entered, when he asked leave to 
have another run “ up town.” Being informed 
that he could not be permitted to go, as the 
ship was about to sail, he sang out to a man on 
the wharf, an entire stranger to him: “ Here, 
my friend,” throwing him a five-shilling piece, 
“spend that for me—l’ll do as much for you 
another time.”— Unknown Student of Human 
Nature. 


Lumps of wisdom from the Catskill Recorder: 
—TuHE United States grows a bushel of corn 
for every human being upon the globe; but 
just let a human being reach out for his bushel 
without coming down with the market price if 
you would see the carnage-mill in the justice of 
the peace’s shop start up. There is too much 
formality here for a strictly free people.— 
There’s a despairful wail for cheaper Christmas- 
presents—something that will stand as an ex- 
ponent of the heart’s fondest throbbing, and 
yet not call for a chattel-mortgage ona fellow’s 
summer-clothing to achieve it.—The domestic 
world cries out for a new order of servant-girls 
or a new brand of cats, as one or the other is 
destroying the usefulness of all the crockery 
and glass-ware.— Diamonds were never cheaper, 
and servant-girls who don’t want to appear vul- 
gar would do well to turn them over to the ill- 
bred poor.—A girl-baby with three arms has 
been born in Michigan, which looks as if hold- 
ing hair-pins in the mouth was going out of 
fashion. 
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PUCK. 








HE SAD FATE OF AN OLD ADAGE. 


Or late years the stony-hearted iconoclasts 
have been ripping our idols limb from limb and 
scattering them to the winds of heaven. Of 
the great number none is-left but Idol Lize. 
She may go at any moment. Net content with 
this wholesale destruction of public property, 
they have turned their attention to proving 
that our old and beloved adages are false, and 
unworthy the respect of the people. A Frank- 
lin, Pa., man has begun the crusade, and al- 
ready has ripped one favorite adage to tatters. 
He accomplished this fiendish work by making 
‘a whistle of a pig’s tail.” It’s a good whistle, 
too, than which no man would want a better. 
The bristle adornment has been removed, the 
bones extracted, and the whole superstructure 
scraped and cleansed. It was then made into 
a whistle and dried until it is as firm as a tin 
tube. The whistle attachment is on the butt 
end, the other end retaining the same graceful 
curl which in life was altogether lovely, but in 
death was divided from the body and sent post- 
paid to this office. The note accompanying 
the unique affair is as follows: 

Enclosed find proof that the old adage, “A 
whistle can’t be made of a pig’s tail,” is a mis- 
take. The article does not probably thrive in 
your latitude, so one is enclosed as a curiosity. 

This one was never seen BEFORE. 

We are glad to receive the whistle, but it al- 
most breaks our hearts to lose the adage. We 
hope no one will send us a purse made of a 
sow’s ear until our heart-strings cease to vibrate 
from this terrible shock.— Oi/ City Derrick. 


NATIONAL FIREMAN’S JOURNAL.—The fire- 
men now have a representative paper which is 
entitled the ational Fireman's Journal, Its 
first number sounds an alarm this week. It is 
to be hoped it will prosper like a house on fire. 
It’s a reel good paper, and if it hose its own 
row and don’t have cold water thrown on its 
aspirations, it will doubtless become a success- 
ful journal. With some engine-uity they might 
get a medium to furnish the paper with poems 
by Burns, or Watterson could pour the fiery 
streams of his eloquence in their columns. 
They should be honest, and not, like the 
Globe-Democrat, ‘Hook & Leadour” para- 
graphs for their own. ‘This journal should 
meet a warm reception from its journalistic 
brethren.— Detroit Free Press. 

THREE thou:and barrels of whiskey perisned 
in the flames. And yet the Courier-Journal 
didn’t turn its column rules.—S¢. Louis Journal, 


SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE L’AMITIE, 


GRAND 
MASQUERADE BALL, 
MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 

CO mae ese OF BEU Sse 
TICKETS IN ALL THE HOTELS OF THE CITY. 

Boxes at Delmonico’s, Brunswick Hotel, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


and at Rulman’s, 111 Broadway. 


Buy your Toys at Head-Quarters, 


JOHN DICKINSON 

uy } \ i. : 

y J > | BF BY 24% WS y 9 
229 BROADWAY, opposite Post Office. 


Specialties are Steam and Mechanical Toys, Games, Novelties, &c 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


eas 
An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckoners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 

















The Truth at Last. 


In order to protect the public again against imposition, and as a rebuke 
to unscrupulous advertisers, the Judges on Pianos at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & 


Sons the following 
CERTIFICATE: 

“* This ts to certify that the piano-fortes of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Parlor Grand, 
Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, presented the great- 
est totality of excellent qualities and novelty of construct- 
ion, and in all points of excellence they ree eived our 
highest average of points, and accordingly our unanimous 
opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ ‘Highest 
degree of excellence in all their styles.” 

Dated Fuly 28, 1877. 

Signed: 

Henry K. Oriver, 
Ep. Favre Perret, 


oserH Henry, 
. A. P. BARNARD. 


E. Levasseur, 
James C. Watson, 
J. E. Hircarp, 


WitiraM THomson, 
Geo. F. Bristow, 
J. ScH1EDMAYER, 





The following are the ratings as originally made and copied from 
the note-book of the examining Judges, duly certified by them 
ON STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS: 
96 on Square Pianos, out of a possible 96! 
96 on Upright Pianos, out of a possible 96! 
96 on Parlor Grands, out of a possible 95! 
94 on Concert Grands, out of a possible 96! 


954 GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE 953! 


The next highest exhibitor reached a total average of 903% only. 
All tables of ratings published by other piano-forte manufactur- 
“ers are declared false and fraudulent by authority of the Judges. 
EVERY STEINWAY PIANO IS FULLY WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on appli- 


STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 
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Colton Dental Association. 


ORIGINATORS OF NITROUS OXIDE GAS 
FOR THE 


PAINLESS EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


Established July 15th, 1853. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS EXTRACTING TEETH. 
Over 100,0co operations recorded on our scroll. 
We have given it to all ages from 21% to 85 years. 


Office, 19 COOPER INSTITUTE. 
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SEND FOR LIST } 
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In Memoriam Brigham Young. 


To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
‘* Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 

“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 





PUCK’S 
Pictorial Denariment 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 
GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 


style, on short notice, and at reason- 


The 


able rates, 


Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 
LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH Kepp er is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 















































PUCK. 





PUCK’S 
ALMANAC, 


(ENGLISH) 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 
w=THIS MONTH.<=# 


Price, 15 CENTS PER COPY. 


—_——__—_ 


Address orders to 
PUCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND EXPOSITION 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


BLOOM’S, 





IMPORTERS AND MAFTacroms OF 
GENTLEMEN § HATS 
338 & 340 BOWERY, 
BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS. mi. 7am An a Base gen 





NEW YORK. 


FPORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
ELEVATOR. 


FINEST FRENCH DOLLS, 


IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE SIZE AND STYLE. 





DOLLS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS! 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
AND LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


MAGNIFICENT FRENCH DRESSED DOLLS 


from the plainest to the most elaborate costumes, 
at less than half the exorbitant prices eharged elsewhere. 


BLOOM'S, BLOOM'S, 


No. 338 & 340 Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


aa Third, Fourth, Lexington and Madison Avenue Cars pass 
the door. 








Between Bond and Great Jones Sts., 








PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
THE LARGEST STOVSK IN THE WORLD. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, near Bond St., 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue. 


The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudev =, Farces, and Gymnastic 
erformance: 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTE R’ TAINMENT 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. Reserv ed seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EVERY THURSDAY, ApMission 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 


— & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 








—» WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
) in endless variety at close prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


TK. IIs, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 


Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 


Grand Vin Medaillé 


CHAMPACNE. 


A. LALANDE & Co. 


CLARETS. 
EMIL SCHULTZE, 

















35 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FREDK H. LEVEY & C0., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancey Sts. 
ee & e  ! eee PROPRIETRESS. 


THE CHEAPEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE Pe. —_ HT- 
ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW Y¢ 


(1 


Madison Square, 
wEeEwvw ToR=z 
Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK, 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139— 1 Bowe er ry. 











Open all the year round. New Artists every eg — our hours ANI d ° ‘ 
of entertainment every evening. eS iT 1 yt ° i ae “— = - : ees 
ommencing at 8 P.M. Admission 15 s. O oreer. conecenee soceusee ee EEaae me eee 
Ce — migeg oe 5 Cents OVERCOATS to order. . . «$12.00 upwards, 








Our Cigarettes are as fine as can be pro- 


Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 
duced. Only the best French Cigarette 
paper is used, which is free from mineral 


Vv oa FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. 
EF" ATER oven hate ee in ae Dataset hoes and other injurious substances. f 
’ CORRECT THING for DINNER and WHIST PARTIES. A delicious Cigarette, o 
|L-AMERIQUE— 





Perique and Vanity Fair. Samples, 15 cents. Highest Award, Vienna, 1873, and Centennial, 
EMS 


1876. (5 Prize Medals.) Wi. &. ALL & CO., Peerless Tobacco Works, Rochester, N. Y¥. 











PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 


Publishers **Puck’’ 
13 North William Street, 


Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, 
31 Beekman Street, 


New YorK. New York. 


























2. The tramps will have to be turned out of the pri- 
sons to accommodate the respectable barkeepers. 








. If you know how, you can manage him. 7- But if you don’t 











THE EXCISE QUESTION. 
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r'HE SAD FATE OF AN OLD ADAGE. 


Or late years the stony-hearted iconoclasts 
have been ripping our idols limb from limb and 
scattering them to the winds of heaven. Of 
the great number none is left but Idol Lize. 
She may go at any moment. Not content with 
this wholesale destruction of public property, 
they have turned their attention to proving 
that our old and beloved adages are false, and 
unworthy the respect of the people. A Frank- 
lin, Pa., man has begun the crusade, and al- 
ready has ripped one favorite adage to tatters. 
He accomplished this fiendish work by making 
“a whistle of a pig’s tail.” It’s a good whistle, 
too, than which no man would want a better. 
The bristle adornment has been removed, the 
bones extracted, and the whole superstructure 
scraped and cleansed. It was then made into 
a whistle and dried until it is as firm as a tin 
tube. The whistle attachment is on the butt 
end, the other end retaining the same graceful 
curl which in life was altogether lovely, but in 
death was divided from the body and sent post- 
paid to this office. The note accompanying 
the unique affair is as follows: 

Enclosed find proof that the old adage, “A 
whistle can’t be made of a pig’s tail,” is a mis- 
take. The article does not probably thrive in 
your latitude, so one is enclosed as a curiosity. 

This one was never seen BEFORE. 

We are glad to receive the whistle, but it al- 
most breaks our hearts to lose the adage. We 
hope no one will send us a purse made of a 
sow’s ear until our heart-strings cease to vibrate 
from this terrible shock.— Oi/ City Derrick. 





NATIONAL FIREMAN’S JOURNAL.—The fire- 
men now have a representative paper which is 
entitled the ational Fireman's Journal. Its 
first number sounds an alarm this week. It is 
to be hoped it will prosper like a house on fire. 
It’s a reel good paper, and if it hose its own 
row and don’t have cold water thrown on its 
aspirations, it will doubtless become a success- 
ful journal. With some engine-uity they might 
get a medium to furnish the paper with poems 
by Burns, or Watterson could pour the fiery 
streams of his eloquence in their columns.. 
They should be honest, and not, like the 
Globe-Democrat, *‘Hook & Leadour’”’ para- 
graphs for their own. ‘This journal should 
meet a warm reception from its journalistic 
brethren.— Detroit Free Press. 

THREE thousand barrels of whiskey perished 
in the flames. And yet the Courier-Journal 
didn’t turn its column rules.—S¢, Louis Journal. 


SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE L’AMITIE, 


GRAND 


MASQUERADE BALL, 
MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 
&C Aw DEBBZT OF MUSIC. 
TICKETS IN ALL THE HOTELS OF THE CITY. 
Boxes at Delmonico’s, Brunswick Hotel, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


TOYS. TOYS. 


Buy your Toys at Head-Quarters, 


3 ’ P ®, ; Fi 
JOHN DICKINSON, 
229 BROADWAY, opposite Post Office. 


Specialties are Steam and Mechanical Toys, Games, Novelties, &c 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckoners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 














The Truth at Last. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, and as a rebuke 
to unscrupulous advertisers, the Judges on Pianos at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & 


Sons the following 
CERTIFICATE: 

‘“* This ts to certify that the piano-fortes of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concertand Parlor Grand, 
Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, presented the great- 
est totality of excellent qualities and novelty of construct- 
ton, and in all points of excellence they received our 
highest average of points, and accordingly our unanimous 
opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ ‘Highest 
degree of excellence in all their styles.’” 

Dated Fuly 28, 1877. 

Signed: 

Henry K. Oriver, 
Ep. Favre Perret, 


osePH Henry, 
. A. P. BaRNarD. 


E. Levasseur, 
ames C. WATSON, 
. E. Hirearp, 


Witu1am THomson, 
Geo. F. Bristow, 
J. ScurepMayer, 





The following are the ratings as originally made and copied from 
the note-book of the examining Judges, duly certified by them 
ON STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS: 


96 on Square Pianos, out of a possible 96! 
96 on Upright Pianos, out of a possible 96! 
96 on Parlor Grands, out of a possible 96! 

4 on Concert Grands, out of a possible 96! 


9 
954 GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE 95}! 


The next en exhibitor reached a total average of 90% only. 
All tables of ratings published by other piano-forte manufactur- 
ers are declared false and fraudulent by authority of the Judges. 


EVERY STEINWAY PIANO IS FULLY WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on appli- 


“Y STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & i111 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 
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Colton Dental Association. 


ORIGINATORS OF NITROUS OXIDE GAS 
FOR THE 


PAINLESS EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


Established July 15th, 1863. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS EXTRACTING TEETH. 


Over 100,0c0 operations recorded on our scroll. 
We have given it to all ages from 2% to 85 years. 


Office, 19 COOPER INSTITUTE. 





SEND FOR LIST _ wy. 
RTON, 22 PLATT Seta 


AW.Nig 








In Memoriam Brigham Young. 


To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 
“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 





C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 





PUCK’S 
Pictorial Denartment 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 


style, on short notice, and at reason- 


The 


able rates, 


Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 
LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosepH Keppter is in personal charge 


of the department. 
Address, 
Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
























































PUCK\. 





PUCK’S 
ALMANAC, 


(ENGLISH) 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


«=THIS MONTH. <2« 


—_———— 


Price, 15 CENTS PER COPY. 


Address orders to 
PUCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND EXPOSITION 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


BLOOM'S, 


338 & 340 BOWERY, 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS. 





FINEST FRENCH DOLLS, 


IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE SIZE AND STYLE. 


DOLLS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS! 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
AND LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


MAGNIFICENT FRENCH DRESSED DOLLS 


from the plainest to the most elaborate costumes, 
at less than half the exorbitant prices eharged elsewhere. 


BLOOM'S, BLOOM'S, 


No, 338 & 340 Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


a@ Third, Fourth, Lexington and Madison Avenue Cars pass 
the door. 





Between Bond and Great Jones Sts., 








MUSICAL BOXES. 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
THE LARGEST STOJK IN THE WORLD. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, near Bond St., N.Y. 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue. 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes; 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EVERY THURSDAY, ApMission 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 


Jae & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST.,N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at’close prices. 











ESTABLISHED 1838. 


TX. WISI, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


a. NORTH WILLIAM ST. 


Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty. 
Personal attention-to everything entrusted to my care. 


Grand Vin Medaille 
CHAMPAGNE. 
A. LALANDE & Co. 
CLARETS. 
EMIL SCHULTZE, 


35 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 














THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FREDK H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw, Rivington & Delancey Sts. 
eS SF eee PROPRIETRESS. 
THE i APEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND DELIGHT- 
ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 


Open all ae year round. New Artists every week. Four hours 
of entertainment every evening. 





M. Admission 15 Cents. 


Commencing at 8 
Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 


Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. 








IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near CorTianpt Street, 


NEW YORK. 





FORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 
ELEVATOR. 


PORTRAITS 


Madison Square, 
wey TOR =z= 








KURI 


PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK, 
BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y¥. 


a The Tailor, 


139— 7) Bower y- 
PANTS to order....... . -$3.00 to $10.00 
lige 2 a ee ee ey ee "$12 00 to $40.00 
T $12.00 upwards. 


Highest Awards: 











Borys FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. 
Poem se 62 DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE.“ 


Our Cigarettes are as fine as can be pro- 
duced. Only the best French Cigarette 
paper is used; which is free from mineral 
and other injurious substances. 





1876. (5 Prize Medals.) 


| AMERIQUE— 


CORRECT THING for DINNER and WHIST PARTIES. A delicious Cigarette, of 


Perique and Vanity Fair. Samples, 15 


WM. 5. KIMBALL & 00., Peerless Tobacoo Works, Rochester, N.Y. 


cents. Highest Award, Vienna, 1873, and Centennial, 








PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 


Willmer & Rogers News Co., 
31 Beekman Street, 


New YORK. 


OR, 


Publishers ‘*Puck’’ 
13 North William Street, 


New YorK. 









































“ 
2. The tramps will have to be turned out of the pri- 
sons to accommodate the respectable barkeepers. 











6. If you know how, you can manage him. 7- But if you don’t ! 


THE EXCISE QUESTION. 











